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SUMMARY 


In  this  paper,  the  author,  first  developing  the  history 
of  the  border  dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Conaanist 
China,  traces  the  building  and  ioqarovesMnt  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  and  points  out  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  Railroad  and  its  tributaries.  While  he  does  not 
deny  the  economic  import  of  the  railroad,  ha  has  shown  that 
the  railroad,  in  the  past,  has  been  employed  for  strategic 
supply  and  has  been  garrisoned  with  military  troops  and  is 
being  continuously  improved  and  maintained  for  possible 
military  use  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Comsainlst  China. 
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rME  sE’rriNG 


"To  the  Grand  Duke  Tsarevich: 

Your  Imperial  Highness: 

Having  given  the  order  to  build  a con- 
tinuous line  of  railway  across  Siberia,  which 
ia  to  unite  the  rich  Siberian  provinces  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  Interior,  I entrust 
to  you  to  declare  My  will,  upon  your  entering 
the  Russian  dominions  after  your  inspection  of 
the  foreign  countries  of  the  East.  At  the  same 
time,  1 desire  you  to  lay  the  first  stone  at 
Vladivostok  for  the  construction  of  the  Ussuri 
line,  forming  part  of  the  Siberian  Railway, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
State  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

Your  participation  in  the  achievement  of  this 
work  will  be  a testimony  to  my  ardent  desire  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  Siberia 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Empire  and  to 
manifest  My  extreme  anxiety  to  secure  the 
peaceful  prosperity  of  this  Country. 

1 remain  your  sincerely  loving 

Alexander 

March  17,  1891." 

Having  given  general  directions  in  his  letter  to  Nicholas. 
Tsarevich,  Alexander  II  put  into  action  his  deciaion  to  build 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  from  Samara,  (Kuybyshav)  on  the 
river  Volga  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  a 
montimental  undertaking  to  say  the  least.  After  all,  the 
straight  line  distance  between  these  two  cities  ia  more  than 
4000  miles.  What  prompted  such  an  undertaking  more  than  50 
years  after  the  first  trains  began  puffing  their  short  distances 
between  urban  areas  in  European  Russia? 
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Thu  answer  tu  this  question  is  a complex  one  involving 
a discussion  of  economics,  history,  geography,  demography,  and 
politics  and  military  strategy.  The  development  of  the  rail- 
road system  in  European  Russia  had  fairly  well  paralleled 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Russia's 
railroad  net  had  progressed  quite  well,  particularly  between 
1860  and  1870  with  Moscow  serving  as  the  hub  of  the  net%Pork. 

The  following  groups  of  railways  were  built:  St.  Petersburg- 
Moscow,  1843-1851;  St.  Petersburg-Vienna,  1853-1862;  Moscow- 
NizhniJ -Novgorod,  1861-1862;  Moscow- Voronezh , 1862-1869; 

Moscow-  Vologda,  1862-1872;  Moscow-Kharkov,  1866-1869;  Moscow- 
Kiev,  1868-1870;  Moscow-War saw,  1868-1871;  Rlga-Tsaricayn, 
1861-1871;  Klev-Konigsburg.  1870-1873;  Moscow-Odessa,  1867-1869; 
Kharkov-Nicolaev,  1869-1873;  Kharkov-Tagenrog , 1869;  Voronazh- 
Rostov,  1861-1876;  and  Kharkov-Sevastopol , 1869-1875.^ 

There  were,  up  to  this  point,  no  railroads  east  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  first  bridge  across  the  Volga  was  not  constructed 
until  1880.  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  was  little  knoim  except 
as  a great  area  for  penal  institutions  and  a fairly  good  source 
of  fish  and  fur.  Russians  first  crossed  the  Urals  in  the  1580's 
and,  ultimately,  reached  the  Pacific  by  1640.  Why  did  it  take 
more  than  2 centuries  to  "break  Siberia  open"  to  the  quest  of 
the  settler?  The  answer  to  this  question  closely  parallels  that 
of  the  railroads  question  and  will  be  discussed  in  similar 
fashion. 

The  historical  idea  that  Siberia  was  only  a land  for  exiles 
and  was  virtually  uninhabitable  had  been  refuted  by  testimony 
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from  those  who  had  lived  there.  Hefure  the  Kmancipation  of 

the  Serfs  in  1861,  economic  conditions  were  so  bad  asiong  many 

of  the  Serfs  that  "they  were  coming  to  feel  that  a better  life 
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could  be  found  in  Siberia,  but  this  was  (Jiiite  a new  notion." 

It  had  taken  this  idea  some  200  years  to  sink  in  to  the  potential 
settler  of  Siberia.  Of  course  physical  and  geographical 
factors  played  a most  important  role  in  the  very  slow  settle- 
ment  of  the  area.  Siberia  is  crossed  in  the  south  by  a long  high 
mountain  range  which  effectively  keeps  the  warmth  of  the  south 
from  affecting  the  climate  and  contains  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north  in  Siberia.  The  vast  continentality  produces  extremes 
in  temperatures  and  provides  a very  short  growing  season. 

The  rivers  in  Siberia  run  from  south  to  north  into  the  frozen 
Arctic  Ocean,  virtually  preventing  any  east-west  travel  except 
for  portage  between  these  rivers.  In  order  to  provide  a compari- 
son of  that  earlier  portage  route  with  the  present  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad,  I include  conments  made  by  W.  H.  Parker  in  his  book. 

An  Historical  Geography  of  Russia.  "Yakutsk  rather  than 
Mangazeya  was  now  the  chief  fur-collecting  centre,  and  the 
main  route  back  to  Russia  went:  up  the  Lena,  by  portage  to  the 
upper  Tunguska  via  Ilimsk,  thence  to  the  Yenisey  at  Yeniseysk, 
by  portage  to  the  Ob'  at  Narym,  up  the  Irtysh  to  Tobolsk,  up 
the  Tobol  and  Tura  rivers,  by  portage  across  the  Urals,  and 
finally  up  the  Kama  and  down  the  Vychegda  to  Solvychegodsk . " 

(See  Map  #1) . 
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Tilt!  precoUiit)’..  l>y  '"''•V  i iit  ruducl  iun , provides  a liLtlc- 
insight  Into  the  hackgronnd  behind  the  building  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  There  definitely  were  political  reasons 
for  the  construction  of  such  a railroad  across  the  wilds  of 
Siberia.  In  order  to  better  understand  these  reasons,  It 
vfould  be  best  to  explore  the  territory  over  which  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  traverses  and  take  a look  at  the  history 
of  relations  between  Russia  and  China  over  the  centuries  and 
investigate  in  soote  detail  the  border  dispute  between  these  two 
giants  of  the  East. 

In  the  middle  ages  and  up  to  1689,  numerous  Russian 
explorers  penetrated  the  areas  along  the  present-day  Amur 
and  attesqpted  to  stake  their  claims  for  the  Tsars.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Manchu  D)masty  frustrated  their  efforts.  There 
had  never  been  a defined  common  frontier  between  Russia  and 
China.  Both  countries  had  made  various  claims;  the  Chinese 
basing  their  claims  upon  the  travels  of  Ghengis  Khan  and  the 
Russian*  upon  the  meander Ings  of  her  explorers.  By  1689 
representatives  of  the  two  powers  met  at  Nerchinsk  to  mediate 
their  differences. 

At  this  time  the  Chinese  had  a very  significant  advantage, 
l.e.,  a 15,000  sMn  army  in  the  inasediate  area.^  They  were  able 
to  literally  dictate  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the  details  of 
the  boundary.  The  border  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  is 
shown  on  the  inclosed  Map  fi2.  Most  important  in  this  treaty 
was  the  fact  that  the  Amur-Ussuri  basin  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  This  Is  one  of  the  primary  bases  for  the 
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Chinese'  clulm  Lu  that  area  today.  However,  as  Tai  Sun  An 
said  In  his  book.  The  Sino-Soviet  Territorial  Dlapute,  "For 
a century  and  a half  after  the  Nerchinsk  Treaty  was  signed,  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  attained  the  height  of  Its  ppwer.  Yet  its 
authorities  paid  little  attention  to  the  defense  of  the  Amur 
frontier."^  In  utner  words  the  Chinese  effectively  failed  to 
settle  and  reinforce  the  area  of  the  Amur -Ussuri,  thus  allowing 
the  Russians  to  stake  their  claim  in  that  area. 

During  the  period  following  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk 
until  1727,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  ascendancy  of  the  Hanchu 
Dynasty  in  the  border  areas,  Russian  explorers  and  cartographers 
continued  their  %K>rk.  When  the  time  came  for  negotiations,  the 
knowledge  of  the  area  gave  the  Russians  a distinct  advantage.^ 
The  Treaty  of  Ki^khta  and  two  protocols  earlier  in  the  same 

I 

year,  1727,  further  defined  the  boundary  from  Manchouli  and 
t 'e  Argun  River  westward  to  Lake  Baikal  (See  Map  #2)  . The 
Chinese  in  this  treaty  ceded  to  Russia  around  40,000  square 
miles  coBipared  with  more  than  93,000  square  miles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
treaties  were  signed  during  a period  of  Manchu  ascendancy  in 
these  areas. 

Later  in  the  18th  century  and  into  the  19th  century,  the 
decline  and  eventual  decay  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  is  evidenced 
by  less  and  less  pressure  on  the  Russian  negotiators.  With 
this  decline  and  decay  the  Russians  began  to  press  once  again 
claims  in  the  Amur-Ussuri  area.  All  too  late  the  Manchu 
government  began  to  encourage  settlement  of  that  area  in 
response  to  the  stimulus  of i Russia.^ 
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By  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  the  Kuasians  had  a aignlficaiii 
military  and  civilian  force  in  eastern  Siberia  to  compel  the 
weakened  Manchu  Dynasty  to  negotiate.  The  result  of  this 
negotiation  was  the  Treaty  of  Aigun,  in  1838  CSee  Hap  #2). 

This  treaty  established  the  new  Chinese-Russian  boundary  along 
the  Amur  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ussuri,  thence  north  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur.  Some  185,000  square  miles  were  ceded  to 
Russia  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

The  Russians  did  not  end  their  land  grabbing  there.  Major 
General  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Muravyev  (then  Governor  General  of 
Eastern  Siberia)  concentrated  on  the  Ussuri  lands  and  again 
took  advantage  of  Chinese  internal  problems  to  force  upon  her 
the  Treaty  of  Peking  in  1860.  Thus  133,000  more  square  miles 
of  heretofore  Chinese  land  was  ceded  to  Russia  and  aha  was 
assured  a large  portion  of  the  land  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  a comnon  border  with  Korea . 

During  the  period  1860-1881  there  were  nximerous  border 
incidents  and  protocols  especially  in  the  central  asian  portion 
of  the  border  area.  The  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1881, 
more  or  less  defined  accurately  the  border  which  exists  today. 
There  remained  only  a few  protocols  to  cover  in  detail  the 
entire  border  so  that,  by  1895.  the  border  was  fully  defined. 

All  during  this  period  and  even  into  the  20th  century,  the 
Russians  constantly  attempted  to  increase  their  influence 
all  along  the  border.  In  the  far  east,  especially  spurred  on 
by  the  desire  to  develop  the  area  economically,  politically  and 
militarily,  they  pushed  for  the  right  to  build  a shortcut  for 
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They  extended  this  to  include,  in  1898,  a railroad  link 


through  southern  Manchuria  to  the  warm  water  ports  of  Dairen  and 
Port  Arthur.  As  Tai  Sung  An  so  correctly  put  it, 

t 

"Needless  to  say,  the  principal  objective  of  the 
above  two  railways  was  to  spread  Russia's  political, 
economic  and  military  influence  in  Manchuria.  Only 
Russia's  defeat  by  Japan  in  1905  reversed  this  ad- 
vance and  caused  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence  to 
recede  to  the  northern  part  of  Manchuria.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of  September  5,  1905,  Russia 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Japan  the  southern  half  of 
Sakhalin  Island,  its  territorial  lease  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway, 
the  great  naval  and  industrial  complex  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dairen,  and,  above  all,  its  predominant  influence 
In  Manchuria."^ 

Even  after  the  temporary  setback  caused  by  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  the  Russians  pressed  for  more  Influence  in  the 
Outer  Mongolia  area.  One  particular  treaty  of  1911,  the 
Treaty  of  Tsitslhar,  remains  a problem  to  this  day.  "By  taking 
advantage  of  the  internal  anarchy  in  China,  Czarist  Russia 
renegotiated  the  boundary  by  either  moving  the  original 
pillars  (nos.  58  to  63)  or  by  constructing  new  ones.  The 
Tsltsihar  frontier  generally  encroached  about  five  miles  into 
China  along  a six-mile  front.  In  addition,  differing  channels 
of  the  Argun  were  utilized  by  Russia  for  additional  forays  of 
up  to  fifty  miles  into  China. China  has  maintained  that  the 
agreement  was  void  because  of  lack  of  ratification. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsarist  regime  in  1917,  the 
Bolsheviks  were  quick.  In  many  cases  too  quick,  to  condemn 
Tsarist  Imperialism.  One  such  condemnation  is  wortltrof  quote. 
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**We  are  uuirchinf>  to  free  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  military  force,  of  CoreiKO  iDoney,  which 
ia  crushing  the  life  and  the  people  of  the  Haat,  and 
principally  of  the  people  of  China  ....  The  Soviet 
Government  has  renounced  all  conquests  made  by  the 
Czar is t Government  which  took  away  from  China 
Manchuria  and  other  territories.  The* population  of 
these  territories  shall  decide  for  themselves  to 
which  country  they  would  like  to  belong. "tO 

Here  is  another  primary  basis  for  the  Sino-Sovlet  border 

dispute.  Further  it  was  said  that, 

"The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  declares  null  and  void  all  treaties  con- 
cluded with  China  by  the  former  Government  of  Russia, 
renounces  all  seizures  of  Chinese  territory  and  all 
Russian  concessions  in  China,  and  restores  to  China, 
without  compensation  and  forever,  all  that  had  been 
predatorilv  seized  from  her  by  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  Bourgeoisie. 

As  China  emerged  from  the  lethargy  of  past  centuries.  Its 
claims  for  the  restitution  of  these  areas  are  backed  by  her 
growing  power.  In  China's  eyes,  Russian  encroachment  on 
Chinese  territorial  sovereignty  continued  long  after  the  period 
of  Imperialistic  expansion  on  the  part  of  other  European  states 
had  come  to  a close.  The  most  notable  example  was  the 
detachment  of  Outer  Mongolia  from  Chinese  control  and  Its 
extabllshment  as  a 'People's  Republic'  in  1924.  Also  serving 
as  a constant  Irritant  was  a long  succession  of  border  In- 
cidents In  Chinese  turkestan,  particularly  In  the  111  area. 
Under  the  Tsars,  as  well  as  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Russians  have 
been  poor  neighbors  at  best.  The  catalog  of  complaints  has 
gro%m  tediously  long.  The  Communist  victory  In  China  and 
Its  entry  Into  the  World  Comnunlst  System  brought  a temporary 
halt  to  the  public  expression  of  disagreements  of  territorial 
questions. 
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As  the  future  vfould  witness,  after  assuming  power,  the 
Soviets  were  not  very  lung  in  maintaining  the  fair  and 
honorable  position  referred  to  in  the  quotes  on  page  8.  Again 
taking  advantage  of  China's  internal  problems,  this  time  with 
the  invading  Japanese,  the  Soviets  further  entrenched  their 
influence  in  Slnkiang  in  the  1930* s.  There  were  periodic 
border  incidents  in  Manchuria  with  Japanese  troops.  Soviet 
interest  in  the  border  areas  was  not  lessened  by  World  War  II. 

It  was  merely  relegated  to  a seondary  role.  As  soon  as  she 
recovered  from  the  initial  problems  engendered  by  the  Nazi 
invasion  in  June  of  1941 , the  Soviet  Union  began  planning  for 
eventual  invasion  into  Manchuria.  Even  on  the  eve  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic,  Stalin  was  still 
making  overtures  to  the  Chiang  government  to  try  to  deny  the 
Chinese  Reds  access  to  the  Sinkiang  area. 

Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  in  1949,  Soviet  interest  in  Chinese  border  lands  has 
been  evident.  The  two  communist  countries  have  Jockeyed  back 
and  forth  for  25  years  each  placing  blame  for  border  disputes  and 
incidents  upon  the  other.  Soviet  and  Chinese  sources  are  full 
of  denunciations  and  innuendo.  Each  accuses  the  other  of 
provocations.  Each  claims  historical  precedence  %rhen  attempt- 
ing to  base  a claim.  There  appears  to  be  no  let-up  of  the 
vitriolic  tirades  which  fly  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 
Izvestiya  on  the  16th  of  May  1974  published  an  article  in 
vihich  the  folowing  was  said:  "If  one  looks  back  over  the 
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hisiury  of  Soviet -Chincsi*  rol.-itlons  for  the  past  13  yeara, 
the  fact  that  Hao  Tae-tuny,  and  his  aupiiortera  deliberately  and 
consistently  aade  our  relatlonK  worse  and  finally  brought 
matters  to  a rupture  between  the  C.  P.  S.  -U.  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  becosies  obvious. In  the  Chinese  newspaper 
Peking  Review,  on  29  March  1974  was  Issued  a stataaenC  condennlng 
an  alleged  penetration  of  Chinese  territory  by  a Soviet  heli- 
copter. The  following  was  said:  "It  roust  be  pointed  out 
that  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  incident.  Over  a long  period, 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  frequently  sent  aircraft  to  Intrude 
Into  China's  border  areas  to  disrupt  the  productive  activities 
of  Chinese  Inhabitants  and  engage  In  espionage."  Eepeclally 
since  1969  when  border  incidents  becaae  BK>re  or  less  routine, 
press  coonent  has  been  almost  a dally  happening  In  thla  area. 

One  can  select  Just  about  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  source  during 
this  period  and  have  a very  good  chance  of  finding  some 
critical  article  concerning  the  border  dispute. 

It  has  becooie  evident  that  there  has  been  a border  dispute 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  there  are  at  beat 
strained  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Therefore  the 
possibility  of  war  between  these  t%K>  goliaths  must  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  type  of  war  which  might  be  fought.  What  role. 

If  any,  could  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  play  In  the  event 
of  war? 

There  are  a nuiid>er  of  factors  which  must  be  considered. 

First,  what'  about  the  tvro  armies  facing  one  another.  How 
much  priority  has  each  given  to  the  border  area  and  the  dispute 
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thereon?  The  Chinese  Army  hss  l>een  ^raJually  placing  her  bust 
divisions  along  the  volatile  border  areas  in  Manchuria,  Inner 
Mongolia  and  Sinkiang.  This  has  been  even  nore  evident  as  the 
threat  of  U.  S.  forces  diminished  with  that  country's  with- 
drawal from  active  participation  in  the  Vietnam  area.  Esti- 
mates of  Chinese  strength  in  the  Manchurian  area  alone  run  from 
25  to  30  divisions,  about  500,000  men  . They  are  facing  a 
Soviet  force  of  about  ^ divisions,  around  250,000  men.  The 
Chinese  feel  that  a conquest  by  the  Soviet  Army  of  her  land 
mass  has  little  chance  of  success  because  of  the  vastly  superior 
isanpower  capability  she  maintains.  Additionally,  the  territory 
over  which  the  war  vK>uId  rage  should  give  strategic  advantage 
to  the  defender.  Resupply  would  be  difficult  at  best  and  would 
involve  a great  deal  of  advance  planning  and  stockpiling.  This 
aspect  of  resupply  and  planning  has  occupied  a great  deal  of 
Soviet  time  in  the  past,  particularly  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  in  World  War  II.  In  the  first  instance,  the  existing 
railroad  was  severed  quite  early  in  the  war  and  the  possiblity 
of  resupply  from  European  Russia  was  quite  remote.  There  were 
insufficient  forces  in  the  area  to  secure  the  long  stretch  of 
track  which  lay  very  close  to  the  border.  As  a result  of 
territory  lost  at  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  the  Tsar  found  it 
necessary  to  build  a new  link  between  Chita  and  Vladivostok. 

This  longer  line  was  not  completed  until  1916  and  was,  of 
course,  single -tracked.  During  World  War  II  as  the  Soviet 
Union  emerged  victorious  on  the  European  front,  ahe  was  faced 
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with  the  task  of  iran.sport  in)*,  i hoiiKands  of  troops  from  Kurope 

to  the  Far  East  In  anticipation  of  tho  invasion  of  Manchuria. 

Because  of  the  great  dlstanceH  involved  and  the  limitations 

imposed  by  the  single- ( racked  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  it 

took  many  sorties  of  railroad  convoys  months  to  transfer  27 

infantry  divisions  and  3 division  sized  armored  corps  to  the 
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Manchurian  front. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Manchurian  operation  in  August 
of  1945.  the  Soviet  High  Coimnand  iimediately  recognized  ttro 
very  alarming  problems.  The  first  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  then  single- tracked,  to  rapidly 
transport  needed  troops  and  supplies  to  the  front.  The 
second  was  the  very  close  proximity  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  to  the  border.  It  would  be  quite  easy  for  Chinese 
guerillas  to  sever  the  line  at  any  one  of  several  places 
thus  separating  Vladivostok  and  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  The  inadequacy  of  the  single- tracked  line  was 
immediately  recognized  and  it  has  since  been  double -tracked. 

It  was  stated  in  1970  that , 

"Current  railroad  construction  is  being  made  in 
response  to  three  types  of  needs:  to  facilitate 
the  exploitation  of  large  new  mineral  deposits  in 
areas  that  have  not  been  served  by  railroads  pre- 
viously; to  complete  links  in  existing  lines  that 
will  provide  necessary  alternate  routes  for  heavy 
flows  of  traffic  between  major  regions;  and  to 
provide  adequate  access  into  and  out  of  newly  set- 
tled areas  whose  population  densities  and  aggregate 
production  have  generated  adequate  demands  for 
market  outlets  and  incoming  supplies . "1^ Sr 
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As  is  mentioneil  above,  there  have  been  numerous  Soviet  railroad 
projects  officially  designed  to  open  new  areas  for  exploitation 
of  mineral  wealth.  This  is  only  partially  true.  At  no  small 
cost  the  Soviet  Union  has  a significant  amount  of  track  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  main  Trans-Siberian  line  with  spurs  connect- 
ing one  with  the  other.  A military  function  for  thaaa  tracks 
can  be  quite  readily  seen  here. 

"Clearly  from  a strategic  point  of  view,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  feel  its  far  east  territories  are  vulner- 
able in  the  event  of  a war  with  China,  as  the  present 
trans-Siberian  line  runs  less  than  150  alias  froa  the 
Chinese  border  for  quite  long  stretches  and  the 
railway  has  always  been  the  aK>st  important  line  of 
coosiunication  with  west  Russia.  The  new  line  will  ex- 
tend a branch  of  the  present  line  round  the  north  tip 
of  lake  Baikal  to  Komsoinolsk,  so  that  it  will  be 
separated  from  the  Chinese  border  by  further<hundreds 
of  miles  of  forest,  marshes  and  isountains."'’” 

The  above  quote  was  taken  froa  an  article  deacrlblng  the 

huge  project  BAM,  or  Baikal-Amur  Trunkline  (See  Map  #3) . Thia 

ambitious  project  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  30  years 

in  some  form  or  another.  Basically  it  is  the  construction  of 

parallel  railroad  lines  to  the  existing  Trans-Siberian 

Railroad  and,  then  building  connecting  lines  at  strategic  places 

along  both  lines.  As  the  Soviets  themselves  put  it, 

"About  2,000  miles  of  permanent  track  will  be 
laid  to  connect  the  present  Taishet-Ust  Kut  and 
KoawoaK>lsk-on-Amur-Sovietskaya  Cavan  lines.  Where 
will  the  route  pass?  Branching  off  froa  the  Trans- 
Siberian  at  Taishet  (a  long  way  to  the  east,  it  will 
rejoin  it  by  the  Tynda-BAM  branch  road  which  will  run 
north  to  south),  it  will  run  north  of  Lake  Baikal, 
cross  Eastern  Siberia  and  terminate  in  the  Far^Bast, 
reaching  the  Pacific  via  Komsomolsk-on-Amur."'’' 

(Sea  Map  #3) . 


W.  A.  Douql«iH  .iucksoi),  in  iiis  ImioR,  'Phn  Ru880-Chino»e  Bogdcr- 
land8»  specifically  refers  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  as  early  as  before  World  War  II  to  construct  *a  second 
Siberian  railway,  which  viould  parallel  the  main  route  but  run 
at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Mongol ian-Nanchurian 
border."  This  railway  was  known  as  the  Baikal>Amur  Railway 
and  was  to  "link  Tayshet  on  the  Trans>-Siberian  northwest  of 
Irkutsk  with  the  new  port  of  Sovetskaya  Gavan  on  the  Pacific, 


almost  due  east  of  Komsomol sk. ' 


Note  the  similarity  of  this 


pre-World  War  II  description  to  the  description  above  in  the 
November  1974  issue  of  Soviet  Life.  Ostensibly  and  officially, 
the  reason  behind  the  construction  of  project  BAN  is  to  tap  the 
tremendous  natural  resources  in  the  area  and  to  "give  impetus 
to  the  development  of  economic  ties  with  Japan  and  other 

. ^ 1120  uw  i 1 _ It. ..w.,.. 


countries. ' 


While  it  can  be  seen  that  economic  reasons  now 


play  a large  part  in  project  BAM,  it  can  be  equally  determined 
that  economic  ties  with  Japan  played  absolutely  no  role  in  the 
Soviet  decision  to  construct  the  railroad  just  before  World  War 
II.  The  Soviets  had  been  at  odds  with  the  Japanese  at  least 
since  the  disastrous  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1905.  In  the 


late  1930 's,  the  Japanese  had  great  visions  of  aggrandisement 
in  the  Far  East  in  general  and  were  expanding  northward  as  well 
as  southward.  The  Soviets  have  a great  deal  of  military 
experience  in  the  Far  East  area.  In  these  engagea»nts  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  they  have  suffered  one  very  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in  1905  and  have  had  t%K> 
rather  significant  victories  during  World  War  IX.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  basing  its  plan  of  action  in 
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the  Far  East  upon  the  experieni'cH  ^'aLned  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japanese  in  1939  and  1945,  and  perhaps  Just  as  inportant . the 
Lessons  learned  in  1905.  Harrison  Salisbury  said  the  following: 

"The  Russians  learned  one  major  fact  from  the 
1904-5  disaster  against  Japan:  to  fight  success- 
fully in  the  Far  East  you  must  muster  superior 
forces  and  siaintain  them  effectively  at  the  end  of 
a 4,000  mile  land  supply  line.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
numbers  of  czarist  troops  brought  into  action  against 
Japan  was  not  as  fatal  as  the  inability  of  the  incom- 
plete Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  supply,  reinforce, 
and  provision  the  Czar's  armies  in  Manchuria.  And 
the  task  could  not  be  accomplished  by  sea. "21 

After  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power,  they  were  not  long  In 

strengthening  their  position  in  the  Far  East.  There  were 

periodic  border  clashes  with  the  Japanese  but  the  Soviets  were 

elded  by  difficulties  within  the  camps  of  those  opposing  them. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  independent  army  with 

a base  at  Chita.  Industries  were  built  in  the  Far  East, 

notably  at  Komsomolsk-on-Amur  in  order  to  cut  the  long  travel 

22 

distance  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  It  was  during 
this  period  between  the  two  world  wars  that  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  was  double- tracked  and  electrified  to  a great  extent. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  during  this  period  there  were  a great 
number  of  "volunteers"  transported  to  the  Far  East  to  build 
cities,  work  on  the  railroads,  work  in  factories  and  just  work. 
This  of  course  was  exclusive  of  the  many  Soviet  Army  units  which 
began  appearing  In  the  area.  The  Soviet  Army  was  able  to 
successfully  defend  its  far  eastern  areas  from  Japanese  small- 
scale  attacks  up  through  1938.  Finally  as  war  became  more 
Imalnent  on  a world-wide  scale  and  the  Japanese  were  becoming  a 
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Ktoat  deal  mure  mllitunt  in  ihfir  prulx-s  .htuks  (he  ixirders . 

Lhe  Soviet  HIkI^  Conin;inil  decitUxI  iu  respund  un  n ninHsive  scale 
to  Increased  Japanese  offensive  efforts  in  Mongol  i/i,  which 
was  a protectorate  under  Soviet  ccintrt)!.^^  (liven  a great 
deal  of  tlaw  to  gather  his  supplies  and  offensive  strength. 
Marshal  Zhukov,  recently  assigned  as  Theater  Coanander,  struck 
with  35  infantry  battalions  and  20  cavalry  squadrons  against 
a Japanese  force  of  23  infantry  battalions  and  17  cavalry 
squadrons  on  22  June  1939  and,  in  the  period  of  4 days 
practically  wiped  out  the  opposing  Japanese  force.  In  Salisbury* 
%«ord8,  "Zhukov's  operation  had  been  costly  but  was  magnificently 
successful.  The  psychological  effect  on  the  Japanese  was 
decisive.  The  Khalkin-gol  defeat  played  a major  role  in  dis- 
couraging the  Japanese  from  any  military  adventures  while  Russia 
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was  so  deeply  engaged  against  Hitler  in  World  War  11." 

Six  years  later,  at  the  close  of  World  War  11,  one  of 
the  lesser  known  campaigns  of  that  war  was  conducted  in  the 
Far  East  by  the  Soviet  Army  against  the  remnants  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army.  In  short,  after  the  victory  in  the  European 
theater,  the  Soviet  Army  transferred  great  numbers  of  men  and 
equipment  to  the  far  eastern  fron  in  a comparitively  short 
tiise  of  2%  months.  The  Soviets  built  up  a 1.8:1  advantage  in 
men,  a 4.8:1  superiority  in  armor,  and  a 1.9:1  advantage  in 
tanka.  "This  enormous  force  required  136,000  railroad  cars  to 
move.  During  June  and  July  1943  between  twenty- two  and  thirty 
trains  daily  were  conveying  men  and  munitions  east  of  Lake 
Baikal. 
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There  is  no  need  to  go  into  ;iny  gro.'it  detail  in  describing 

Soviet  military  operations  in  general.  The  primary  purpose  is 

to  point  out  the  role  that  Soviet  Railroads,  particularly  the 

Trans-Siberian,  have  played  in  the  past  and  their  Influence  in 

Soviet  planning  today.  For  a detailed  look  at  the  Soviet 

Manchurian  operation  of  1943.  the  Soviet  Government  publication 
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Vtoraya  Mlrovaya  Voyna  is  recommended. 

One  should  not  think  that  the  Sino-Soviet  border  conflict 

is  confined  to  the  far  eastern  regions.  There  are  t%#o  other  quite 

significant  areas.  Sinkiang  and  Mongolia.  Of  primary  concern 

«fhen  we  discuss  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  of  course  the 

far  eastern  area  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  railroad  to  the 

border.  In  Mongolia,  however,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and 

its  extension,  the  Trans -Mongolian  Railroad  are  significant 

factors  to  be  considered.  The  Trans-Mongolian  Railroad  runs 

south  from  Ulan-Ude.  the  present  capital  of  Soviet  Buryatia. 

located  on  the  Trans-Siberian  through  Ulan  Bator,  the  capital  of 

Outer  Mongolia,  reaching  the  Chinese  frontier  at  Dzamyn  Ude. 

This  railroad  was  completed  in  1936  and  the  broad  Soviet  gauge 

continued  some  60  miles  into  China  to  the  city  of  Tsining.  The 

Chinese,  in  1966  tore  up  the  broad  gauge  tracks  back  up  to  the 
27 

border.  From  this,  the  tactical  value  of  this  railroad  is 
quite  apparent.  Harrison  Salisbury,  in  describing  a trip  he 
took  along  the  Trans -Mongo 11 an  Railroad,  noticed  a rather 

feverish  pace  of  construction  and  also  that  the  "builders"  were 

28 

not  Mongolian  but  Russian!  He  described  also,  in  some  detail, 
the  "Voennv  Gorodok"  or  Russian  military  base  being  constructed 
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all  alonK  the  path  of  (he  raiiro.i<l  All  ihis  feverish  eonsi  ruc- 
tion and  influx  of  Soviet  military  was  noticed  after  the 
Sino-Soviet  border  clashes  along  the  Ussuri -Amur  Rivers  in 
the  Far  Ease.  The  intent  of  all  ihis  new  construction  was 
not  being  discussed,  but,  "looking  at  the  concrete  bunkers 
neatly  nestled  into  the  shoulder  of  a rank  of  hills  facing  south, 
looking  at  Che  radar  complex  installed  on  a mountain  crest 
where  it  conmanded  all  approaches,  one  could  guess  that  chis 

was  something  more  than  a simple  supply  dump  or  Che  headquarters 
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of  a civilian  construction  regiment."  Further  indication 
of  the  intent  of  such  construction  became  obvious  from  the 
shoulder  Cabs  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  in  the  area.  The  bulk  of 
Che  soldiers  vrere  "rocket  and  missile  forces,  artillery  men, 
airoien,  and  tank  men."  It  appears  obvious  that  Chis  rail  line, 
connecting  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  depths  of  Outer  Mongolia 
is  a vital  key  in  the  Soviet  plan  of  action  against  China  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  Although  travel  is  restricted  in  this 
area,  those  %dto  have  traveled  between  Peking  and  Ulan-Ude  on  the 
railroad  have  borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  are  major 

31 

Soviet  military  concentrations  all  along  the  railroad  route. 

There  is  one  other  rail  line  in  Mongolia  which  connects 
the  old  Russian  link  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  with  the 
city  of  Choibalsan,  in  Eastern  Mongolia  (See  Map  #3).  In  view 
of  the  foregoing  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  the  Soviets 
intend  to  emplby  basically  the  same  tactics  as  in  1945  against 
the  Japanese,  a two-pronged  attack  from  Mongolia  and  from  the 
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Soviet  Far  Eaat.  In  any  case  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Trana- 
Mongolian  Railroads  would  quite  likely  play  a critical  role  in 
such  a campaign. 

A further  note  attesting  to  the  other  than  economic 

motivation  of  the  Baikal-Amur  Trunkline  is  the  fact  that, 

despite  the  persistent  requests  of  Soviet  planners,  the  Japanese 

govemawnt  flatly  refused  to  provide  any  help,  financially  or 

professionally,  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Although 

the  Japanese  are  very  much  interested  in  trade  with  the  Soviet 

Union,  and,  indeed,  provide  a great  deal  of  similar  help  in 

other  areas  in  Siberia  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 

are  also  fostering  warmer  relations  with  Communist  China.  Any 

aid  on  the  BAM  line,  located  so  near  the  Soviet-Chinese  border 

and  having  such  an  obvious  military  significance  could  be 

interpreted  by  the  Chinese  as  a definite  step  in  favor  of  the 
32 

Soviet  Union.  Such  an  action  could  significantly  Impair 
future  Japanese  relations  with  Communist  China. 

Further  testament  to  the  significance  the  Soviets  attach 
to  the  Siberian  railroads  in  general  including  the  Trans- 
Mongolian.  is  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  most 
violent  border  incidents,  in  early  1969,  General  V.  F.  Tolubko, 
a strategic  mlsalle  man.  was  appointed  to  cosssand  the  Far 
Eastern  Military  District. He  came  to  this  Job  from  the 
Siberian  Military  District  which  is  also  located  on  the  Russo- 
Chinese  border  between  the  Trans-Baikal  Military  District  and 
the  Far  Eastern  Military  District. 
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Ah  has  been  prrvioiisly  iiH*nl  ioned,  (sci‘  fooLnutes  it  i0> 
at  many  of  the  constniclion  sitoK  alon)'  the  railroad,  there  is 
hard  evidence  of  radar  installations  and  missile  r.'>rces.  The 
size  of  the  equipment  employed  requires'  priqie  movers  which  can 
carry  enormous  amounts  of  weight.  Throughout  this  area  the  best 
prime  mover  is  the  train  since  there  is  a paucity  of  airfields 
and  highways.  And  it  is  the  railroads  which  are  being  prepared 
and  have  been  upgraded  to  do  just  that  in  the  event  of  conflict 
with  China.  It  is  the  military  forces  stationed  along  these 
railroads  tdtlch  will  defend  the  railroads  from  attack,  either 
all-out  or  guerilla. 

In  the  border  area  Soviet  anti-aircraft  rockets  have  been 

deployed  in  Outer  Mongolia  since  1967,  and  since  1968  fixed 

sites  with  Biounted  rockets  and  mobile  rockets  with  ranges  up  to 

4000  kilofseters  have  been  deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Buir 

Nuur,  (See  Map  #3).^^  Additionally  since  1969  there  have  been 
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two  divisions  in  Outer  Mongolia  ostensibly  to  provide  support 
and  security  for  the  troops  manning  the  railroad  sites  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  "For  the  past  several  years,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Soviet  geographical  maps  of  the  area,  the  railroad  line 
from  the  city  of  Choybalsan,  which  had  already  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Soviet  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  has  been 
extended  to  the  city  of  Tamsagbulag,  situated  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Buir  Nuur."^^ 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  has,  to  the  present  day  retained  its 
strategic  significance  which  has  been  developed  in  the  years 


since  its  construct  ion . I'sruLLol  and  trunk  lines  extend  its 
capabilities  and  increase  its  importance.  The  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  and  its  branches,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  airfields 
and  highways  in  the  border  region  (on  both. sides  of  the  border) 
would  be  a main  artery  for  reinforcement  and  insertion  of  new 
elements  of  attack  in  the  event  of  general  conventional  or 
limited  nuclear  war  with  Communist  China. 


TAHI.K  I 


GROWTH  OK  SIBERIAN  POPULATION.  1622-1921 


Year 

Natives 

Ru.ssians  & Foreigners 

Total 

1622 

173,000 

23,000 

196,000 

1662 

288,000 

105,000 

393,000 

1709 

200,000 

229,227 

429,227 

1737 

230,000 

297,810 

527,810 

1763 

260,000 

420,000 

680,000 

1797 

363,362 

575-800 

939,162 

1815 

434,000 

1,100, 500 

1,534,500 

1858 

648,000 

2,288,036 

2,936,036 

1897 

870,536 

4,889,633 

5,760,169 

1911 

972,866 

8,393,469 

9,366,335 

1921 

11,070,000 

Table  from  Arved  Schultx. . Siberian : cine  Landeakunde; 
Breslau,  1923,.  p.  167.  (Extracted  from  The  Great  Siberian 
Migration,  by  Donald  Treadgnld,  p.  32. 

Figures  do  not  include  Central  Asia. 
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TABLK  2 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  ALONG  THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILROAD 


a 


1 

Novosibirsk 

1,161,000 

Kubyshcv 

1.047,000 

Chelyabinsk 

874.000 

t 

Omsk 

821.000 

Ufa 

773,000 

( 

Krasnoyarsk 

648,000 

t 

Irkutsk 

451,000 

Vladivostok 

442,000 

Khabarovsk 

437,000 

t 

Tomsk 

339,000 

Chita 

242,000 

Komsomolsk-on-Amur 

218,000 

r 

Petropavlovsk 

173,000 

r 


Paul  . Lydolph,  Geography  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. . (New 
York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1970),  pp.  657-659. 
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